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the emotions which it analyzes, as well as the manner
in which it approaches and treats of the problems of
life. Among French-Canadians the language, naturally,
is French, even though it has not always the richness,
the vigour, and even perhaps the correctness of the
language written by the great majority of French
novelists and poets. There are some people who pre-
tend to regret that Canada does not have a language
all its own under the probably false impression that if
Canadian books were written in another language they
would gain more easily the attention of readers in
France after they had been translated into French, as
is the case with so many American novels, for example,
wThose purely literary worth is often very doubtful.
Such, at least, was the opinion of the Quebec poet,
Octave Cremazie, some eighty years ago. "If we spoke
Huron or Iroquois,3' he wrote, "our literature would
live."

At the time that Cremazie was writing in this vein,
French Canadian literature was entering upon its first
phase. Until that time Canadians had been somewhat
more skilful in handling the axe, the plough, or the
sword than the pen. After the conquest, it is true, a
timid literary effort was made in the columns of the
newspapers which 'published with enthusiasm the
rhymed popular songs inspired by military or political
events and short lyric or satirical pieces which cele-
brated, with a touching lack of skill, the resistance of
a population of stubborn farmers to attempts at
assimilation. These were mediocre efforts in verse or
prose in which willingness and an inflammatory pat-
riotism were not enough to take the place of literary
merit. It must be recognized that in literature at least,